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respecting the integrity of each single denomination, seeks to combine 
them, not in declarations of faith and doctrine, not in forms and arrays 
of organization, nor by an exchange of members, resources, or territories, 
in any kind of interdenominational communism, but by the simple 
process of doing those things which they all do, at the same time and 
together — the process of concentrating, synchronizing, and co-operating 
in common tasks; (2) that, in nearly all communions, there is a positive 
tendency for the church to minister to mankind in terms of social service, 
not merely contenting herself with a preaching in spoken words, but 
with a sacrificial message of deeds; (3) that the church is awakening 
to the needs of the countryside and the rural district, with concern for 
isolation and economic need, and is seeking to show herself an agency 
of salvation for all human interests; (4) that the function of preaching, 
in terms of a revised and modernized evangelism, is receiving new 
emphasis; and (5) that emphatically the church has a message and a 
mission for world-conditions and must help men and nations to find the 
Christian basis for peace and good will. 

Alfred Williams Anthony 
Lewiston, Maine 



THE MEANING OF HISTORY 1 

The author at the outset puts to actual history this question as to 
human life viewed in the large: "Has it within itself spiritual forces 
that result in a spiritual tendency?" (p. 5). The book is an argument 
in answer to this question. 

The author passes in rapid, though by no means superficial, survey 
some of the typical interpretations of history. He touches first on two 
somewhat antiquated theories — -the view which regards history as mere 
"dust-storms of facts" and the theological theory of "divine inter- 
position and direction through miracles." A more serious treatment is 
given to theories which are live issues today. Among these are the 
geographic, which emphasizes "the operations of mountain ranges and 
plains, rivers and seas, tillable soil and desert." This theory shows the 
influence of nature on the genesis of history, but fails to take due account 
of the human element. Even more in evidence today is the economic 
interpretation. "The key to history is asserted to be man's economic 

1 The Spiritual Interpretation of History. By Shailer Mathews. [The William 
Belden Noble Lectures.] Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1916. 227 pages. 
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production and consequent antagonisms. Relative economic scarcity 
is therefore the incentive to progress, and in the effort to solve the prob- 
lems which arise from such scarcity history is said to emerge" (p. 17). 
This view is credited largely to Karl Marx. While this view, according 
to the author, emphasizes an important aspect of the process of history, 
it seems "partial and indifferent to the full mass of the actual facts of 
human life" (p. 20). The difficulty with the economic and all other 
monistic interpretations of history is that they are too simple. There 
is truth in materialistic determinism, but it is not the whole truth or the 
most significant truth. "Man has always felt himself to be something 
more than a peripatetic chemical laboratory driven by the sex instinct" 

(P- 25). 

The interpretation of history, like all other interpretations, must be 
founded on induction based on the actual movements within history. 
The spiritual interpretation of history then becomes a question of fact. 
We must seek the spiritual interpretation, whether in the large or in the 
small, "in the discovery of spiritual forces co-operating with geographic 
and economic to produce a general tendency toward conditions which are 
truly personal" (p. 34). 

In studying history we must bear in mind that history as history 
is process as truly as a mass of events and must be so studied. The 
process, moreover, is a social process. The unit is not the individual, 
but the group, however important individuals may be in such groups. 
This makes it necessary to take account of a multiplicity of causes. 
"When we combine these two elements of history in the one concept of 
social progress, the need of extensive rather than intensive observation 
is apparent" (p. 37). If we look at events as tension points in a con- 
tinuous stream and try to get a perspective, we find indeed that 
geographic and economic causes have played an important part in the 
arising of the various series of phenomena. But we must remember that 
physical nature has been practically constant. "Nature and animals 
are today essentially as ten thousand years ago. Man has changed" 
(p. 42). To understand this change, we must take account of the plus 
element in humanity, man's creative contribution. This is as striking 
in his primitive inventions as in those of today. Economic tension has 
served to bring out more reflective and purposeful reactions from men. 
But "human personality has been, not a passive, but an outstanding 
creative co-factor in these changes" (p. 44). Final causes have been 
more and more substituted for nervous reactions. 
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In Lectures III, IV, and V the author examines three inductions 
which, according to him, we can derive from the study of social evolu- 
tion. These he expresses "in a threefold thesis; namely, the course of 
social evolution tends to set from materialistic situations toward (i) the 
substitution of inner sanctions and inhibitions for appeal to force; (2) 
the increasing appreciation of the personal worth of the individual; 
(3) the transformation of the fight for rights into a giving of justice" 
(pp. 67-68). 

1. Taking up first the substitution of moral control for external force, 
the author shows the steady progress, from a state of society where 
"justice is simply the advantage of the stronger" and where fear is the 
chief motive of control, to internal sanctions. The earliest form of 
control is that of custom, where the individual is restrained by the 
prevailing folk-ways. But in the necessity for new customs and the 
clashing of these with the old there arises a new tendency of control — 
that of abstract principles of right or conscience, founded upon personal 
experience. This can be traced in the development of the higher religions 
where loyalty to a divine lawgiver gradually takes the place of force and 
impersonal custom. The general development of law, where the law- 
abiding spirit rises superior to fear of punishments, also reveals the 
emancipation of the group from the tyranny of petty customs and 
gradually broadens the conception of human relations until we have at 
last the beginnings of the development of an international code of law. 
In Christianity, with its "symbol of a sacrificially social mind," we have 
at least the emphasis of the primacy of personal values upon which is 
to be built the Kingdom of God. 

2. The second tendency the author takes up is that of "the growing 
recognition of the worth of the individual." Again our reliance must 
be upon history rather than metaphysics or statistics. Here we meet 
the old question of the relation of great men to history. Our concern is 
not with "the individual and society," but with "the individual in 

society." Great men are both "creatures and creators They 

are individual dominants mating with social dominants to produce social 
— and rarely individual — -descendants" (pp. 114 and 115). A more 
practical question, however, "is whether the general tendency of human 
life has been to give larger worth to the less outstanding individuals" 
(p. 118). That such is the case the author find's indicated in the dis- 
appearance of slavery, the advance of woman into the field of persons, 
the growing tendency to recognize the personal rights of childhood, the 
new sense of the rights of the aged, and the new attitude in the treatment 
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of the unfit. It can also be seen in the spirit developing in our modern 
industrial world. "The progress of the future we may well expect will 
be written in terms of persons, not of mere producers" (p. 141). The 
tendency, as seen in all these facts, is toward " the subordination of the 
economic efficiency of individuals to their personal values" (p. 126). 
"The development of economic efficiency is being slowly transformed 
into a new opportunity for expressing the fraternity of the spirit" 

(p. 142). 

3. The third tendency taken up by the author "is the substitution 
of the giving of justice for the struggle for rights." " 'Rights' is a term 
of acquisition and 'justice' is a term of extension. We seek our rights; 
we give justice. To give justice is to recognize the other man's rights, 
and among such rights is that of having justice done him — that is to say, 
of having his rights recognized " (p. 143). Whatever may be our theory of 
their origin, "rights involve a social recognition of the inviolability of 
exclusive control of some natural agent, some economic, political, 
social, or other advantage" (p. 146). This is illustrated in the history 
of the conception of property, which is the prototype of other rights; 
in the old status of women and children as contrasted with men; and 
in a society organized on the basis of classes. " The most perfect political 
contrast in history is not between democracy and some highly organized 
absolute monarchy, but between democracy and a society organized on 
the feudal or the caste system " (p. 1 53) . In the development of English 
constitutional history, we have the story of the transformation of rights 
into justice, involving the gradual extension or democratizing of rights, 
though not without a constant struggle to get rights. "Democracy is 
being transformed from an effort to acquire to an effort to share rights" 
(p. 166). This involves, "first, a new conception of the individual as 
social, and, second, a new conception of rights as collective justice" 

(p. 168). "A man's rights are ultimately set by his capacity 

The formula of justice is not to each according to his needs, but to each 
according to his personal possibilities" (p. 170). 

In his retrospect, in the final chapter, the author affirms that in 
history "we see the operation of many forces, but only one tendency. 
And that is spiritual" (p. 192). We thus (the author quoting from 
Flint) "obtain a veritable increase of our knowledge of God's character 
and ways." For the vital principle which presses forward to realization 
in history "can be described only as spiritual — -the expression of a 
supreme person" (p. 194). With this recognition comes the call to be 
conscious co-workers with the spiritual tendency of history. Such a 
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call comes particularly in our day from the problems and opportunities 
of democracy where a renewed "loyalty to the fundamental principles of 
life embodied in the religion of Jesus" is ever the vital need. Three 
important fields of opportunity present themselves at present according 
to the author: First, a closer relation of religion with the thought of 
the day. If religion needs science, so does science need religion. A 
second field is that of social reconstruction— the organizing of spiritually 
minded men and women into collective spiritual forces for the promotion 
of industrial justice as well as justice everywhere between man and man. 
The third great field of opportunity is that of foreign missions which 
involves no less than the moral reconstruction of the Orient. In the light 
of this view of history, religion becomes " an ever developing attitude of 
mind which on rational grounds seeks further personal development by 
the appropriation of the personal forces of the cosmos from which has 
come so much of personality as we humans possess" (p. 217). 

This bare summary gives but a meager idea of the wealth of illustra- 
tion and convincingness of exposition of this timely and inspiring book. 
While the author surveys a large field in a small volume, the treatment 
is far from truncated. On the contrary, the style is lucid and attractive 
throughout; and the conclusions are based on an unusually rich and 
varied mastery of the field of human experience. The author shows 
fine justice and sanity in dealing with conflicting theories, each of which 
is given its due place in the synthesis of the whole. While the author 
aims at an induction on the basis of concrete historic tendencies, he is 
well aware that an interpretation of so large a field, where so small a 
section of an infinite process is even in part accessible to us, is necessarily 
an adventure of faith. " We cannot see our port, but we know we are 
going some-whither because we have come some- whence" (p. 66). In 
such a world the attempt to sketch the direction of the future from the 
wake of the past must in the nature of things be largely prophetic rather 
than inductive in the strict scientific sense. In a field so unlimited in 
extent our theories must necessarily be the result of selective emphasis. 
The pessimist would have selected his facts differently from the author. 
But it is well to remember that faith is itself a mighty, constructive 
factor in our world. In history in the large as in the small it holds 
eternally: " Be it thee according to thy faith." And if humanity in this 
hour of trial can be inspired with the idealistic faith of the author, then 
we may indeed hope for better things. 

John E. Boodin 

Carleion College 



